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CHAPTER XVII. DISTRUST. 


I TooK a heavy heart upstairs with me 
to my room that night. 

In some way, by some means, I had 
offended Douglas; and he had left me 
coldly—formally, just as if I had been a 
stranger. I tried to remember any cause 
for offence, but my conscience did not 
reproach me on any point. I could not 
help the Laird’s attention; I could not 
have prevented his proposal—and yet 
Douglas was angry with me; coldly, 
silently angry, the sort of anger I detested. 
I never minded any one getting into a 
good passionate rage, and storming at me 
to their heart’s content ; but the sort of 
anger my lover had displayed, which 
offered no scope for explanation, and 
sheltered itself behind chilling ironies and 
huffy speeches—that I could not bear with 
equanimity. 

I tore off the pretty white silk, and threw 
the scarlet flowers—now drooping and 
dead—on the floor. Of what use had 
been the splendour of my apparel, the 
“tiring of my hair,” the flush of cheek 
and sparkle of eye, which, for once, had 
made me look so well and so happy ? 

Douglas had not cared; Douglas had 
left me coldly and sternly ; had said I was 
a flirt who encouraged admiration ; had not 
even hinted at a meeting or appointment 
for the next day; had not offered any 
opportunity that we might “make it up” 
again, 





I threw myself down on thebed and cried 
bitterly and passionately. The day had 
begun so well, and I had been so happy; and 
now—now how miserably it was ending ! 
My fit of weeping exhausted me and made 
my head ache. Then I, in turn, became 
angered and offended. 

If Douglas could so quickly distrust me, 
so easily grow cold, he could not love me 
so very, very much. 

My thoughts grew bitter, and brought 
up in array against him all the stories to 
his prejudice that I had heard so often. 
Perhaps he was getting tired of me already ; 
perhaps he had been contrasting me with 
Mrs, Dunleith, or some new acquaintance, 

In incoherent misery I ran over sug- 
gestions, hints, incidents, suspicions. After 
all, had not every one warned me against 
him—declared him to be fickle and un- 
trustworthy? Why should I set up my 
judgement as being more correct, my brief 
experience as more trustworthy ? 

Just as I had reached this point, the 
door suddenly opened, and Grannie entered. 

I sprang up in the bed, conscious of 
flushed cheeks, and disordered hair, and | 
tear-wet eyes. The old lady came up to 
me with some eagerness, 

“T could not go to rest, my dearie,” she 
said, ‘‘ without just a word of congratula- 
tion to you. A rare and fine piece o’ luck 
it is, my bairn—he so good, and so wise, 
and so kind, and wi’ such a grand place 
and position. Campbell o’ Corriemoor is 
a match to be proud of, I can tellye, And 
he’s just daft aboot ye. The way he spoke 
—blushing and halting for all the world 
like a schoolboy wi’ his first sweetheart ; 
and he always so cool and so circumspect. 
Bat, of course, he told you yoursel’, eh, 
dearie? and——- Why, my bairn, for 
what are ye greeting ?” 
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I smoothed back my disordered hair, 
and tried to compose myself. 

“ Oh, Grannie,” I cried, miserably, “ I’m 
so unhappy.” 

“ And for why, dearie ? Ye ought to be 
just the most thankful lassie in all Scotland 
the night, wi’ your grand prospects, and 
your braw wooer.” 

Her kind arms were round me, my head 
rested on her dear old shoulder. I wished 
she had not been so confident that I had 
accepted my “ braw wooer.” I wondered 
if she would be very angry if I told her 
that I had refused his suit and scorned 
his manifold advantages. 

“Grannie,” I said, wearily, “ you mustn’t 
be cross ; but I’m not going to marry the 
Laird. I couldn’t ; I don’t care for him 
one bit, I never was so astonished in my 
life as when he spoke to me to-night.” 

Her arms relaxed their clasp of me. 
She simply stood there beside the bed, 
astonishment and indignation on every 
line of her face. 

* You're no goin’ to marry him ! 
refused Campbell o’ Corriemoor ! 
forgie ye, bairn. Are ye daft?” 

“Perhaps,” I said, despondingly. ‘I’m 
sure he’s very good, and kind, and all that ; 
but what does that matter, Grannie, when I 
don’t care for him? It would surely be asin 
to marry a man only because he was rich, 
and had a fine position to offer you, while 
all the time your heart was quite cold and 
indifferent ; and that’s just how I feel 
about the Laird.” 

But Grannie’s face looked very stern and 
severe. 

“Tt’s just flying in the face o’ Providence,” 
she said, wrathfully. ‘I never heard o’ such 
wilfulness. Why cannot ye love him? 
He’s good-looking and good-hearted ; he’s 
true and fond of you. There’s never a 
voice can be raised against him, of man or 
woman, to say harm or evil that he’s done. 
You’ve not so happy a home, lassie, that 
ye should be so quick in refusing anither ; 
and the day will come when ye'll truly 
repent of it.” 

I sighed wearily. 

‘‘ All that may be quite true, Grannie ; 
but I cannot marry the Laird.” 

“ Ye’re sure o’ that ?” she asked, quickly. 
‘Ig there any other reason ? Are ye foolish 
eno’ to be thinking and hankering after 
yon graceless callant, Douglas Hay? I’ve 
heard ye’ve been much together. But 
surely, lassie, ye’ll no be quite sic’ a fool as 
to listen to him! The wind that blows is 
not more fickle, the burn that babbles i’ 
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the meadow yonder not more shallow, or 
useless, or idle a thing. He wad make 
love to any one, just for sheer mischief or 
amusement; but he canna’ marry, and he 
knows that weel. And for all his good 
looks and winning ways, I’m sorry for the 
lass who gives her heart to his keeping.” 

I was silent. What use to vindicate 
him? What use to tell her that I had 
committed the folly against which I had 
been warned so unceasingly? She would 
only be angry and indignant; she would 
only rank it as a piece of youthful folly ; 
she would only repeat, with the wisdom 
and foresight of age—that foresight against 
which youth so passionately rebels: “ Of 
what use to love? Of what use to think of 
him? He cannot marry you.” 

She noted my silence and my troubled 
face. 

“Well, well,” she said, more gently ; “I 
mustn’t be too hard on ye, lassie. Ye'’re 
ower young to have much sense. But I 
hope you'll think over this matter, for the 
Laird’s no just the person to be easily 
daunted, and the ‘ No’ of a lassie has been 
changed to ‘ Yes,’ beforenow.” She kissed 
me in the old affectionate way. ‘‘ You look 
very weary, my bairn,” she said. “Go to 
sleep now, and never fash yoursel’ about 
lovers and husbands any more the nicht, 
Ye'll get wiser as ye grow older, and be 
more ready to believe in your old Grannie’s 
advice. It’s aye for your ain gude she 
means it.” 

Then she left me, and very slowly and 
wearily I went through the task of un- 
dressing, and laid my head on the pillow 
at last. 

I did not sleep well. My dreams were 
feverish and disturbed, and among them 
there figured constantly the uncanny face 
and words of the witch of Cawdor. 

I woke with a severe headache, which 
obliged me to spend the whole morning 
lying down on the couch in the little 
drawing-room, I could not read ; the pain 
was too severe. I could only just lie there 
with the room darkened to keep out the 
sun, and with my own miserable thoughts 
for company. 

Grannie was kindness itself, and so was, 
Jean; but the day was a very long and 
weary one for me. No message came from 
Douglas Hay, and I could only conclude 
that he was still offended. 

In the evening Kenneth and Bella eame 
in to discuss the day for our jaunt to Glen 
Urquhart. Bella exclaimed at my white 
face and heavy eyes; but her cheery 
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presence did me good, and roused me a 
little from the apathy and general de- 
pression of mind and body to which I had 
resigned myself throughout the day. 

Shortly before they left, Kenneth and 
Grannie went into the dining-room for 
some refreshment, and Bella and I were 
left alone. She turned to me with a sort 
of suppressed eagerness. 

‘Tell me, Athole,” she said, hurriedly ; 
“did the Laird propose to you last 
night 3” 

‘What makes you think he would do 
anything so foolish?” I asked, evasively. 

‘‘ Well—his manner, and the mysterious 
hints Grannie was giving us. He spoke 
to her about you, I know. What a fine 
thing it would be for you, my dear—Mrs, 
Campbell of Corriemoor.” 

“ You had better say Queen of England 
at once !” I said, ill-temperedly. ‘One is 
as probable as the other.” 

“ Bat he is fond of you; any one could 
see that,” she answered. ‘And for such 
a quiet, cold sort of man as he has always 
shown himself, it was just wonderful to 
see him last night ; not but what ye looked 
the bonniest wee thing any one could wish 
to see,” she added, extenuatingly. 

I laughed scornfully. 

“My dear Bella,” I said, “ whatever I 
looked or seemed, I only know this—I am 
not going to marry your Laird o’ Cockpen, 
or—or any one else,” I added, with a 
sudden break in my voice. 

Bella looked at me in silent concern, 
and for a moment neither of us spoke. 

“Have you heard,” she said, at last, 
“that Douglas Hay is away to Edinburgh 
to-morrow morning? I met him this 
morning on his way to the Rowans, to say 
good-bye to Mrs. Dunleith.” 

Every drop of blood in my body seemed 
to rush in a passion of strength to my 
heart, then slowly and coldly ebb away, 
leaving me white and chill as marble. 

Going away; going to Edinburgh— 
going without a word of farewell to me! 
What had I done? What could it 
mean ? 

‘Are you sure?” I cried, faintly, 
thankfal that the gathering darkness hid 
the self-betrayal of my face. 

* As sure as his own words could make 
me,” she answered. “Didn’t you know? 
I thought he would have told you last 
night.” 

I shook my head ; I did not find it easy 
to speak. 

‘‘ From what he said,” Bella continued, 





“T fancy he’s had another row with 
his father; they’re always disagreeing, 
especially when the old man’s had a break- 
out at the whisky, which happens not un- 
frequently. Douglas seemed in a tearing 
rage, I know.” ’ 

I was silent. What could I say; how 
express in any words the bitter pain, the 
passionate indignation, the fierce jealousy 
raging in my heart? He could leave me 
like this—he, my lover, who had sworn 
eternal truth—leave me with no farewell, 
no explanation, and yet he could find 
time and opportunity to go to that other 
woman! He could tell her of his plans— 
he could say good-bye to her ! 

Rage and fury took possession of me ; 
every sweet and pleasant memory of 
Douglas Hay, of my brief love-dream, 
turned to gall-like bitterness. I lay back 
on the couch, my eyes closed; outwardly 
calm and indifferent, but inwardly raging 
with a fire and passion that almost terrified 
myself, 

‘ How dared he treat me so—how dared 
e% 

So this was what came of believing in 
him; of setting oneself in judgement 
against the opinion of one’s elders; of 
building up one’s own castle of faith in 
defiance of all warning; of thinking the 
world a paradise of love’s own making ; of 
throwing oneself madly, impulsively, on 
the fair, smiling waters of trust and 
happiness, . 

In all my life to come should I be 
haunted by this one failure? Should I 
know no other golden memories on which 
to lay my finger, saying, “‘Ah, I was happy 
then”? 

Bella’s voice sounded on; I never heeded 
it. Silent, stony, cold, so I lay there in 
the dusk of the fading twilight, feeling 
tMat for me all sweetness and glory of life 
had flown for ever away on the wings of a 
falsified faith ! 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
“SOUNDING THE DEPTHS.” 


A WEEK had passed. 

I had not thought a week could be so 
long and wearisome ; that into seven days 
and nights a lifetime of hope, fear, expec- 
tation, anguish, disappointment, could be 
crammed, Yet such was my experience. 

Every morning I rose, thinking: “ To- 
day there will be a letter ; everything can 
be explained.” Every night I laid my 
aching head on my pillow, and heard my 
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sick heart throb out its misery in the 
silence, knowing that hope was dying with- 
in me —that Douglas was only showing 
himself in the character which had been 
painted so often for me, and which I had 
so steadily refused to believe. 

Why dees not love die as swiftly as it 
wakens? Why does not one sharp blow 
of distrust and wrong kill it out of the 
heart and memory? Why must one still 
go on suffering, remembering; tortured 
every hour of the day by hopes that will 
never again be realised—by memories that 
are too bitter-sweet to be forgotten ? 

Oh, that week! That hateful, terrible 
week! Never again would its marks 
leave me—never could I rise and face life, 
and look at it with the same feelings, the 
same faith, as did that Athole Lindsay 
whom I had known before the first of those 
fatal seven days ! 

We went to Glen Urquhart as arranged 
—the Camerons, Macphersons, Grannie and 
myself. The day was lovely. The views, 
as the steamer took us down the canal, 
were like a changing panorama of beauty. 
Hills and plains were bathed inthe clear and 
quiet sunshine of the perfect summer day ; 
there was scarcely a ripple on the water, 
scarce a stir of bough or branch on the 
wooded shores, and a faint haze covered the 
distant heights, and fell mistily on bush 
and rock and heather of the wide moorland. 

A week before, how I should have 
revelled in all the wild and rugged beauty 
that met my eyes that day! But now 
my heart was too heavy, and my spirits 
were very forced indeed, and tears were 
nearer to my eyes than smiles to my lips. 

I have but a vague remembrance of all 
the places pointed out to me, of stories 
and legends galore related by Uncle 
Jamie, or Kenneth—tales of Highlanders 
and chieftains, and great exploits, did 
great villainies, too—and of many pitying 
comments on my total ignorance of Scottish 
history. 

I sat there on the deck watching the 
changing scenes, and listening to Kenneth 
as he pointed out the different points of 
interest. The party seemed very merry 
indeed, Alick Macpherson and Flora were 
looking supremely happy. Bella was in 
sympathetic converse with an elderly doctor 
from Inverness, who had chanced to be on 
the steamer, and was bound for Drumna- 
drochit. My aunt and Mrs, Macpherson 
were deeply engrossed in an interesting 
gossip anent their friends and acquaint- 
ances, Grannie was chatting to Uncle 





Jamie, and giving vent to a shocked ex- 
clamation occasionally, at some broader 
jest or more equivocal joke on his part 
respecting things sacred or moral. He 
loved nothing better than to shock the old 
lady, and some of his stories were certainly 
calculated to doso. To me, however, they 
were slightly unintelligible, as he always 
related them in the very broadest Scotch, 
and I was not yet fully acquainted with 
the quaint expressions and phrases he so 
plentifully scattered abroad. 

“James, James,” I heard her say, re- 
bukingly ; “‘ when will ye learn to conduct 
yourself with gravity and discretion? I’m 
thinking you’re just dementit.” 

I looked at Kenneth. 

“Your father is younger than you in 
spirits,” I said ; ‘you are twice as grave 
and solemn as he is,” 

He glanced with disfavour at his rela- 
tive, who was expatiating on some point of 
resemblance between “the deil, a Hie- 
lander, and a whisky-bottle,” which I 
confess I was unable to detect, and which 
Grannie vainly endeavoured to silence. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘ we are very unlike.” 

“You say that as if you were more 
thankful than regretful,” I observed. 

He looked at me. 

“Life is not altogether a jest, nor 
always a subject for ridicule,” he said. 
“ My father appears to consider it is—I 
do not!” 

“A jest.” I shivered, slightly, even in 
the noonday warmth. “Indeed, no—it is 
very terribly earnest, I think.” 

“You cannot surely think so yet,” he 
said, with a quick, searching glance at my 
face ; “ what can life be to you buta fairy- 
dream—with nothing hard, or sad, or 
painful to shadow it ?” 

‘‘A dream,” I said, bitterly. ‘ Yes, of 
course, that is all; but every dream is not 
pleasant.” 

“Yours should be; you are so young, 
and life cannot have been very hard for 
you yet,” 

“Oh!” I cried, impatiently ; “ how sick 
I am of hearing that [ am ‘so young’! It 
forms the basis of all the lectures and 
advice I am perpetually receiving.” 

“Don’t be so cross about it,” said 
Kenneth, smiling; “it’s a fault we all 
mend of very soon. But no wonder every 
one preaches it to you, for you look even 
younger than you are.” 

‘And you,” I said, quickly, “seem 
older than you look.” 

“That is a good fault for a lawyer. No 
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one would trust a very young man with 
an important case. By-the-bye, do you 
know I am going to Edinburgh?” 

“To Edinburgh!” I echoed, feebly, and 
with that sudden sickness of heart the 
name and its associations always brought 
to me. 

“Yes; I leave directly the Northern 
meetings are over, and shall stay there all 
the winter.” 

“ Indeed !” I said, indifferently. 

What did it matter to me how long 
he stayed— what he did? If it had 
been—— 

I broke off sharply and impatiently ; I 
would not allow myself to think of him. 
Was he not utterly faithless and un- 
worthy ? 

“T mean to work very hard,” continued 
Kenneth, his voice very low and earnest ; 
“T want to get on—to be independent— 
to make a position.” 

I said nothing; I only looked at the 
quiet power of the face that had so little 
youth in it, the firm lips, the serious brow, 
and thought that what he wished to do 
was quite possible to him. 

“Don’t you agree with me?” he went 
on, presently. ‘Don’t you think a man 
cannot begin work too early ?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, vaguely; “I 
am afraid I have never thought about it 
at all. But I suppose it is better to have 
a definite plan—to set some object before 
one and work for it. That is the best of 
being a man—he can afford to fling every- 
thing aside for an ambition, or project ; 
he can work steadily on at it till he attains 
it. Women must bear the monotony and 
dreariness of life as best they can—waiting, 
hoping, for something that after all may 
never come.” 

“Why do you speak so sadly, Athole ? 
A little while back you seemed so bright, 
and full of life. Are you less happy than 
you were a week ago ?” 

“Of course not ; why should I be?” I 
exclaimed, quickly, angered that the 
colour would fly to my face before the 
searching glance of those grave eyes. 

“That is not for me to say,” he 
answered ; “only just as you spoke you 
looked so very, very sad. You are too 
young to be enquiring into the why and 
— of life ; you ought only to enjoy 
t.” 

“That,” I said, “ is not always possible, 
even with all the will to do it; besides, I 
am not of the temperament that accepts 
without question, and enjoys without 





effort. Iam afraid I have rather a fancy 
for the ‘ whys and wherefores ;’ for follow- 
ing everything to the vanishing point—I 
always had.” 

“Then you will never be happy.” 

I was silent; my eyes followed the 
track of the steamer — the long line of 
churned white foam that marked its 
course over the placid waters. The fair, 
green land lay bathed in sunlight, and 
afar off the faint hills shone whitely in the 
noonday glow. A sort of terror came 
over me as I looked at all that beauty ; a 
terror of long years to come, when my 
heart would ache, and long, and strive for 
forgetfulness, but strive in vain; when 
every day would be a landmark of pain in 
my memory ; when I should vainly strive 
to reach some higher peace or content on 
the wings of my broken faith ; when, for 
sake of this sweet, northern summer-time, 
all other summers would seem cold and 
blank. 

I heard Kenneth’s voice sounding on 
and on; I paid no heed to it—only sat 
there, with clasped hands, and eyes that 
watched the shore with strained, unseeing 
gaze, And in my heart there burnt like 
flame that love and longing for some word, 
some sign from Douglas — Douglas, who 
had so lightly won, so soon forgotten 
me 


It was quite late in the evening when 
we returned home ; I was utterly tired out 
—so tired that, as I stumbled into the 
little dining-room at Craig Bank, I forgot 
my usual enquiry as to the evening post. 
There were several letters on the table, 
and Grannfe bent over and commenced 
examining them. 

“One for you, Athole,” she said, and 
handed me a square, boldly addressed 
envelope. I glanced at the post-mark— 
Edinburgh. 

My heart gave one wild throb ; the blood 
seemed to leap in a boiling flood to my 
brain, and for a moment the room and 
everything in it spun round and round in 
giddy circles. Then, with a violent effort 
at self-command, and muttering something 
explanatory to Grannie about going to 
take off my hat, I rushed away to my 
room. 

Breathless with joy, I looked at the 
envelope again. I dared not open it at 
once. I sank down into a chair, keeping 
my treasure clasped close to my throbbing 
heart, the glad tears rushing to my eyes. 

“Oh, my darling!” I sobbed ; “and you 
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did not forzet after all! How could I 


have wronged you so?” 

Passionately I kissed the paper; he had 
touched it; his hand had written that 
address; it was no mere earthly, ordinary 
letter to me, but something wondrous, 
magical—something dropped from paradise 
to make the dark earth glad and bright 
once more. 

Then I grewcalmer. I dashed the tears 
aside, and with trembling fingers opened 
the envelope at last. The letter was not 
very long. Witha sense of disappointment 
I took that fact in, even before I began to 
read it. There was no formal beginning ; 
he did not address me even by my name. 
This was the letter : 

“T had made up my mind not to write 
to you at all—it would have been wiser 
and better; but perhaps I owe you some 
explanation. I have been very selfish, 
and you—very unwise. Why should I tie 
you down to my ill fortunes and unlucky 
reputation? For I ama bad fellow, Athole, 
People have not lied when they told you 
that ; try and believe it—think the worst 
of me that you can, I should never have 
said I loved you—should never have stood 
in your light; but you are very young, 
and women so soon forget. Marry the 
Laird, Athole, if you are wise; he is a 
good man, if you like. He will be to you 
what I never can and never could be. As 
for me, well, my father kicked me out of 
his house, and I am thrown on the world, 
to sink or swim as the case may be; I 
suppose I shall sink. Heaven knows a 
more miserable, reckless creature never 
breathed on the face of this earth than the 
fellow who now writes these lines to you. 
But in all the recklessness and misery, the 
one regret that hurts him most is the 
regret that he may have made you un- 
happy. Think all that is bad of him if 
that will help you to forget; but think 
that he never was worth one thought of 
your pure and tender heart, and you will 
be right. ** DOUGLAS,” 

The paper fell from my nerveless hands, 
I seemed turned to stone. This was all— 
this was the end of my love—my faith 
—my trust ! 

How intense the silence seemed! I 
could hear my heart beating with slow, 
strange, heavy throbs. 

Oh, Heaven! the pain—the pain—the 

ain! Had I ever suffered before? No. 

had only vaguely dreamt what suffering 
might be. Now—I knew. 

don’t know how long I sat there, I 





don’t know what I did—save that now and 
then a low moan would startle me in the still- 
ness, and I knew that it came from my lips, 
and yet it sounded strange and unfamiliar, 
as if some one else must be there beside 
me. Some one else—not Athole Lindsay. 
She—why, surely she was dead ; killed in 
her youth aud happiness; killed in her 
love and trust; slain without warning, 
without pity, without remorse ! 

I remember I rose and staggered feebly to 
the glass, and looked with a sort of horror 
and wonder at myself —at my ghastly 
face, my tearless eyes, round which black 
shadows of pain and grief had set their 
heavy marks, 

I took the letter-—the cruel letter which 
had robbed me of all that was best in life 
—every word of which seemed burnt in 
letters of flame on my heart ; I took itand 
tore it deliberately into fragments, and going 
to the open window I tossed them out to 
the cool night air. They fluttered over 
the ground, the wind carried them here 
and there—as far as the hopes they had 
scattered, 

A knock at the door roused me, 
Mechanically I blew out the candle, and 
commenced to unfasten my dress. The 
moon was nearly full; the whole room 
was flooded with its radiance. 

“Are you going to bed, Athole ?” said 
Grannie’s voice ; and the old lady entered, 
carrying a glass of milk in her hand. 

Yes,” I said, with effort; “I am very 
tired.” 

“ Well, then, I'll no’ disturb ye ; indeed, 
I’m just wearying for bed myself. Drink 
this milk before you lie down, my bairn. 
And now, good night.” 

She pon not see my face; she noticed 
nothing about me in any way strange or 
remarkable, Mechanically I kissed her, 
and thanked her, and, with intense relief, 
saw her leave the room, and close the 
door. 

Then my self-command seemed to for- 
sake me; I began to tremble with a 
violence that shook me from head to foot. 
Dry, tearless sobs burst suddenly from my 
breast ; I felt suffocating ; I threw myself 
on my knees beside the bed. The agony 
of thought and feeling seemed to crush me 
with a grasp of iron. I stretched my arms 
out to the darkness ; what was in me of 
consciousness or strength struggled in some 
vain appeal. 

** Dear Heaven ! 
my dumb lips cried. 

And the silence seemed suddenly filled 


Have you no pity ¢” 
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with voices — fiendish, mocking,  tri- 
umphant. 

“None,” they echoed, again and yet 
again ; “none for you, oh mortal, rebellious 
and deceived —for you have chosen to 
worship a false god of your own making ; 
and your worship makes your fate!” 





MORE ABOUT BEER, 





IN our former article we mentioned in- 
cidentally that it is the black and brown 
kinds of malt which are used in the 
brewing of porter and stout. Brewers use 
two or three kinds of malt, the pale and 
amber sorts being for ale. Both ale and 
porter, of course, are made from malt, 
which, again, is made from the parched 
grain of the germinating barley. The 
object of the process of malting is to 
produce saccharine matter, and the process 
itself is one of forced vegetation. The 
grain is immersed in water, the moisture 
causes the seed to germinate, and while 
germinating the starch in the grain is con- 
verted into sugar under the influence of 
diastase, a nitrogenous substance generated 
during the process. When the sugar is 
produced in the sprouting barley, further 
growth is arrested by heat, and malt is the 
result, 

At one time, burnt sugar was used by 
brewers for colouring porter, and it was 
Mr. Plunkett, of Dublin, who first dis- 
covered the plan of roasting malt so as to 
obtain both the dark colour and the 
peculiar flavour. This roasted malt was 
for many years known as patent malt, and 
the Piunketts set up roasting-houses in 
London so as to be able to supply the 
English brewers with it. 

Malts are now roasted and dried to all 
shades of colour to suit the peculiar needs 
of different brewers. Thus, one kind 
called ‘‘ candied malt” can only be made 
from the finest quality of barley, and it is 
used by brewers to mix with pale malt in 
the manufacture of what are known as 
“ mild ales.” 

Porter is brewed and hopped in much 
the same way as ale, and has been a 
regular product since about 1722. The 
name was first given to a brew introduced 
by Harwood, who brewed a liquor he called 
“entire.” This meant that it was all 
drawn from one cask or “entire butt,” 
although it united the qualities and flavours 
of ale, beer, and “Twopenny,” then a 





favourite mixture made up from three 
different casks, and known as “ Three 
Threads.” When Harwood made one brew 
to replace this threefold mixture, it became 
very popular with the porters and labourers, 
and so came to be known as Porter. This 
was in 1722, and for about forty years 
thereafter the retail price of porter was 
threepence per pot. It has never been so 
cheap since, although it has been as high as 
sixpence, After 1799 malt rose from four 
pounds to five pounds per quarter, and 
hops from four pounds ten shillings to 
eighteen pounds per hundredweight, so that 
porter was raised from twenty-two shillings 
to thirty-five shillings per barrel, and re- 
tailed at fourpence per quart. Plunkett's 
process of burnt, or black, malt, was not 
introduced till about 1820. 

As to porter, Pinkerton says: “Oar 
ancestors prided themselves on the 
variety and richness of their ales, and old 
writers enumerate many sorts, as Stepney, 
Nottingham, China, and Derby ; the latter 
being in high repute, even in the days of 
Camden, three centuries ago. But the 
most peculiar beverage is porter, which 
ought to be solely composed of brown or 
high-dried malt, hops, liquorice, and sugar, 
but which is sometimes debased by other 
ingredients. That made in London is 
particularly famous, and is an article of 
exportation, being esteemed a luxury on the 
banks of the Delaware and the Ganges,” 

We fancy, however, that Pinkerton would 
look in vain for liquorice and “ other in- 
gredients” at one of the great London 
breweries. The great Griffin Brewery in 
Clerkenwell Road, by the way, is near 
Bleeding Heart Yard, familiar to the 
readers of “ Little Dorrit.” Quite close to 
it, too, is the house in Brook Street, where 
the sleepless soul of Chatterton, “relentless 
in its pride,” took flight. At hand, also, 
was the “Peacock Inn,” where John 
Langhorne used to imbibe the famous 
Burton ale. It is not far to the “ Whist- 
ling Oyster” Inn, famous alike for its 
stout and for the phenomenon from which 
it took its name, The landlord, one day, 
heard one of the oysters in a tub emit a 
strange, shrill whistle through a hole in its 
shell, Thackeray went to see the oyster, 
so it must be true ! 

The process of porter-brewing was 
carried on differently by the London 
brewers, until quite recently each one 
pursuing his own method. Nowadays 
there is more uniformity, and there is also 
a large developement of porter-brewing all 
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over the country. These pages are not 
quite suitable for the technicalities of the 
industry ; but all who wish to understand 
the various processes followed in the famous 
breweries of London, Dublin, Burton, 
etc, cannot do better than refer to Mr. 
Alfred Barnard’s work on “The Noted 
Breweries of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
We have to acknowledge much indebted- 
ness to these volumes, 

Good water being an essential for good 
brewing, it is not surprising that in what 
is called the London Basin, the brewing 
industry should have been extensive from 
time immemoriai, The Metropolis is 
seated in an immense bowl of chalk, 
within which is a lining of sand and the 
famous London clay. The sub-surface is 
gravel and mould. The clay-bed has a 
special effect on the London wells, for it is 
so dense that water cannot penetrate 
through it from the drainage of the soil of 
London. It is the water beneath the clay 
which is used for brewing, and which is 
obtained by shafts of vast depth, driven 
through the intervening masses of clay and 
sand to the chalk beneath. The well in 
Hoare’s Brewery, from which the London 
porters, etc., are brewed, is four hundred 
feet deep. 

There was a tradition, which, perhaps, 
has not wholly died away, that the peculiar 
flavour of porter was due entirely to Thames 
water, and that, consequently, good porter 
cannot be produced elsewhere than in 
London. That this is a fallacy, of course, 
is shown by Dublin porter and by many 
provincial brews. But as a matter of fact, 
Thames water is not used for London 
porter, but the well-water from the chalk- 
beds 


“ Beer,” says Mr. Barnard, “is to the 
London citizen what the water in the 
plains of Lombardy is to the village 
peasantry. It is one of those common- 
places of life, those daily expected and 
daily enjoyed simple pleasures which give 
man’s life its local colouring. Hence it is 
that a halo dwells around the silver-bright 
pewter pots of the ale-house. It needs 
but to be named to the thirsty traveller in 
summer or winter, and he is on the broad 
grin. Hogarth immortalised its domestic, 
and Gilray its political history ; the latter 
writer grew classical and allegorical under 
the inspiration of good ale. Mandeville 
and Franklin shuok hands over a cup of 
it, and both Chaucer and Skelton found it 
easy to get eloquent upon the subject of a 
draught of ‘moist and corny ale.’ Beer 





overflows in every volume of Fielding and 
Smollett ; Tom Jones had a healthy relish 
for a cool tankard, Goldsmith has im- 
mortalised it in prose and verse, Every 
Briton, from the prince to the peasant, 
loves his beer, and. travel wherever he may, 
in all parts of the world, nothing gladdens 
his heart so much as a glass of sparkling 
ale,” 

A century ago there was, in the Griffin 
Brewery, a vat ‘which held twenty thousand 
barrels of porter, and which cost ten 
thousand pounds to construct. These 
huge vats, however, have now gone out of 
use, and have been replaced by vessels of 
more workable size, containing, at the out- 
side, about five thousand barrels, There 
used to be a great rivalry among London 
brewers in the size of vats. 

The brewing industry of Dublin dates 
back to the year of Magna Charta, for, in 
1215, grants of land were made to the 
monks of St. Thomas, who founded a brew- 
house on the site of what is now Watkins’ 
Brewery. At the dissolution of the religious 
houses, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
the property was granted to Sir William 
Brabazon, whose grandson became Earl of 
Meath, and granted a perpetual lease of 
the brewery-site to persons now represented 
by the present firm. 

Brewing is one of the oldest industries 
in Ireland, and in the early part of 
last century there were several important 
breweries in Dublin. In 1744 the Dublin 
Society awarded prizes for making use of 
the greatest quantity of Irish hops in 
brewing. It is an industry, also, associated 
with the name of Daniel O'Connell, whose 
family owned the Phcenix Brewery. Until 
Plunkett discovered the modern art of 
making porter, the Dublin breweries were 
chiefly engaged with beer. 

Why Dublin should have acquired a 
speciality for stout, or double-porter, is 
not easy to explain. Like Topsy, the 
industry seems just to have “ growed.” 
Guinness’s Brewery was founded in 1759, 
but it was only with the present century 
that it began to attain size and importance, 
In 1834, Guinness and Company’s exports 
were only thirty-four thousand barrels, 
whereas now they far exceed a million 
barrels, and theirs is the largest brewing 
business in the world. 

In the brewing of Dublin porter, or 
stout, the water of the Grand Canal is 
used. This is the same water as is used in 
the suburbs of Dublin for domestic pur- 
poses, and it is derived from filter-beds. 
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Each brewery has also its well for general 
purposes. The importance of the industry 
may be gathered from the fact that Guinness 
and Company alone employ nearly three 
thousand persons. 

It is a curious fact that Burton ale was 
almost unknown in London seventy or 
eighty years ago, although it was largely 
exported. It was the restrictions on the 
Baltic trade which drove the Burton 
brewers to find a market in London, with 
the result of a revolution in brewing. 

‘The cause of all the commotion in the 
brewing trade,” says Mr. Barnard, “ was 
East India pale ale, and many strange tales 
have been told of its origin, all of which 
refer to a consignment of beer sent out in 
a cloudy condition, which, after travelling 
round the world, came back to the country 
of its birth in a condition so excellent, 
bright, and sparkling, that it was said to 
be superior to a glass of Madeira or spark- 
ling champagne. This adventure led up 
to much study and numerous scientific 
experiments, and after expending much 
trouble, time, and money, the Burton 
brewers succeeded in improving their 
system, and were able to produce pale ale 
capable of retaining its peculiar qualities 
in any climate. Since then, by employing 
new and more eflicient appliances and 
machinery, together with the acquisition 
of scientific assistance, the Burton trade 
has rapidly increased, until it has reached 
its present colossal proportions.” 

It is as great a mistake to suppose that 
Burton beer is brewed from Trent water, 
as that London porter is brewed from 
Thames water. The Trent water is only 
used for cooling and washing, and well- 
water only is used in brewing. 

Malting and brewing have been carried 
on at Burton since the twelfth century, 
although it is only within the last fifty 
years that the place has become so im- 
portant in the beer industry. In 1293, 
the Abbots of Burton brewed beer for 
their own use; but now Burton brews 
beer for the whole world. It has thirty- 
one breweries, of giant size, representing 
millions of capital, and giving constant 
} employment to upwards of eight thousand 
persons. 

Pale ale is also made in London ; but 
Burton-on-Trent is the centre of that great 
institution. The secret of the localisation 
of so many immense breweries at Burton 
is the water. This possesses special 
chemical properties—about fifty grains of 
sulphur, fifteen grains of carbonate of lime, 





and some sulphate of magnesia, to the 
imperial gallon. The Barton wells are 
what are known as Abyssinian, or “ tube- 
wells,” and they yield an unfailing supply. 
But it is not water alone which has made 
the fame of the Burton ales. It is the 
greatest care and skill in brewing, and the 
use of only the very best material pro- 
curable—the very best barley, malt, and 
hops that money can buy. The Boer City 
is a sight to see, and its wealth and 
prosperity is due to the fact that here it 
has been long recognised that the best 
malt makes the best ale, and is the cheapest 
in the end. 

For bitter beer and pale ale, well-water, 
such as that of Burton, is the most suitable 
for every maceration, and the purer the 
water, in respect of organic matter, the 
better is the ale. Ale-making has been 
likened to tea-making on a large scale, 
The “copper” is the tea-kettle, and the 
‘“‘mash-tub” the teapot. Everything de- 
pends on the heat of the water used in the 
mashing. If it is too hot, it may run the 
malt into starch; if too cold, it fails to 
extract the virtues. Each proceis in good 
brewing has to be followed with the most 
scientific accuracy. 

The ales of Wrexham, in North Wales, 
have for ages held a reputation for special 
qualities attributed to the well-water with 
which the place abounds. Wrexham has 
been called the Burton of Wales, because 
of the number and size of its breweries— 
some nine altogether, we believe. The 
wells of this place are very remarkable, 
and were famed centuries ago. In Anglo- 
Saxon days, however, although ale was 
brewed at Wrexham, it seems to have 
been rather a luxury, for there are Church 
records such as this: ‘“ When Offa renders 
the lands at Westbury and Stanbury to 
the Church of Worcester, he accepts, 
amongst other tributes, a cumbe of Welsh 
ale.” 

In Wales there were two kinds of ale in 
popular use—common, and spiced. This 
last was also called Bragawd ale, and was 
highly flavoured. The common ale was, 
in Welsh, Cwrwf—a name which is now 
generically applied by the Welsh to all 
the ales brewed in the Principality. 

The water of the Wrexham wells has 
been pronounced by chemists to be very 
similar to that used by the Burton brewers. 
It is beautifully clear, pure, and sparkling, 
and is considered peculiarly suitable for 
brewing purposes. 

Nottingham is another place which has 
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an old reputation for ale—“ highly valued 
for softness and pleasant taste,” as Stukely 
says. The malting business has been con- 
ducted there ever since the Norman 
Conquest; and fifty years ago the town 
possessed no fewer than thirty maltsters. 
This localisation was due to the high quality 
of the barley grown in the Vale of 
Belvoir, and other parts in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Public breweries are a comparative 
modern institution in Nottingham, for the 
practice used to be for both innkeepers 
and private families to brew for them- 
selves, Private brewing, however, has 
been discontinued there as elsewhere ; and 
Nottingham ale is an important article of 
commerce, 

Neweastle-on-Tyne disputes with Stone 
the honour of having been the first town 
in England to brew ale. Whatever the 
merit of the rival claims may be, there is 
no doubt that Newcastle had a reputation 
for ale centuries ago. King David the First 
enacted here some very stringent regu- 
lations. As thus, concerning the “ Rent of 
Browaters ” : 

‘Ane browsters quha brewes aile all the 
year sall pay to the Provost four pennies ; 
and for ane halfe year, twa pennies, And 
he may brewe thrie times payand na 
dewtie. And for the fourt browst he sall 
give the dewtie of ane half year and nae 
mair, quhether he be man or woman.” 

That brewing was also a woman’s in- 
dustry, there are farther indications, as in 
the following enactments : 

“1, All weman quha brewes aile to be 
sauld, sall brewe conform to the use and 
consuetude of the burgh all the year. 

2, Queherein gif she failzies she sall be 
suspended frae her office of brewing for 
ane year and ane day. 

“3, And gif she make guide aile that is 
sufficient. 

“4, But gif she makes evile aile’contrair 
to the use and consuetude of the burgh, 
and is convict thereof, she sall pay ane 
unlaw of aught shillings; or sall suffer 
the justice of the burgh, that is, she sall 
be put into the cockstule, and the aile sall 
be distributed to the puir folke, swa that 
the third part thereof sall be send to the 
puir in Hospital. 

“5. The like is to be understood of mede 
as of evile aile. 

“6, And ilk browster sall put forthe ane 
signe of her aile, without her house, be the 
window or be the dure, that it may be 
seen as common to all men. Quhilk gif 





she does not, she sall pay ane unlaw of 
foure pennies,” 

There are also many very strict regula- 
tions laid down for the “‘ Taisters of Aile.” } 
Among other things, they are forbidden to | 
eat or drink much before tasting, lest they 
“losse the discretion of gusting or tasting,” 
or to put a price upon the ale, but 
‘simplie say it is good or evil.” 

Stone ale has been a famous beverage for 
more than a hundred years, and in the 
Colonies it has now a very large sale. It 
is a sparkling pale ale—one of the most 
agreeable and healthful forms of malt 
liquor. 

But long before what is now known as 
Stone ale, the monastery of Stone was 
renowned for its brew. These Staffordshire 
monks were skilful brewers, and they 
turned out a “ mighty ale” in the twelfth | 
century, and perhaps earlier. Of course, 
they had no hops; but they used ground- 
ivy to give a flavour to their liquor. 
And Stone is as. famed now as it was seven 
centuries ago for its ale ; but it is a different 
liquor from what the old monks brewed. 
One reason why Stone has acquired such 
fame is by reason of its wells. These 
yield an unfailing supply of the finest 
brewing water, described as totally flavour- 
less, inodorous, colourless, free from vege- 
table saturation, and with a soft fulness 
on the palate—the very qualities beloved 
of the brewer. 

Strong beer is also brewed at Stone, but 
the special product known as Stone ale 
is a light and delicately-flavoured liquor. 
The same process is said to be retained in 
the Stone Brewery as created its reputation 
a century and a half ago. 

Leeds has been the centre of a great 
brewing trade for centuries, There is an 
ordinance dated at York in 1393 to this 
effect : “By the advice and consent, our 
lord the King’s justices, in manner 
following—good wheaten bread, four loaves 
for one penny; strong beer, per gallon, 
one penny ; and claret wine, eightpence per 
gallon.” Previously, beer had been brewed 
by private persons, and presumably not for 
sale. 

In our last article we endeavoured to 
show the difference between this ale of the 
olden time, and our modern beer. Ale 
was in the early days of English history 
regarded as quite as much a necessary of 
life as bread ; and the price and quality 
were regulated by ordinance, just as with 
bread. 

Thus in 1266 there was a statute of 
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Henry the Third, which refers to former 
statutes, and which establishes a graduated 
scale for the price of ale in England. It 
declares that : ‘‘ When a quarter of wheat 
was sold for three shillings or three 
shillings and fourpence, and a quarter of 
barley for twenty pence or twenty-four 
pence, and a quarter of oats for fifteen 
pence, brewers in cities can afford to 
sell two gallons of ale for a penny, and 
out of cities three gallons for a penny ; 
and when in a town three gallons are sold 
for a penny, out of a town they may and 
ought to sell four.” 

A uniform scale became in time very 
oppressive ; but it seems to have been 
maintained until the time of Henry the 
Eighth, when it was enacted that brewers 
should charge such prices as seemed proper 
and reasonable to the local justices, 

Not only was price regulated by authority, 
but so also was quality. The ale-taster’s 
office was a very ancient one. He was 
chosen at the annual court-leet of each 
manor, and was sworn to examine and 
aesay the beer and ale, and to take care 
that they were good and wholesome, and 
sold at the proper assize prices, All 
defaults of brewers he was bound to present 
to the next court-leet. 

All boroughs and corporate towns had 
these officers, and in some of them the 
ancient custom of election of ale-taster is 
still kept up under charter, although there 
are now no duties attached to the office. 

At Oxford, there. is what is called 
“Chancellor ale,” brewed out of sixteen 
bushels of malt to the barrel, and so 
strong that two wine-glassfuls will intoxi- 
cate most people. It is kept in oak, bell- 
_shaped casks, and is never tapped until it is 

‘two years old. Some of the casks have 
been in use for half acentury ; but ‘“ Chan- 
cellor ale” is only used at high-table, when 
a man takes very high honours. On such 
or other extra-special occasions, the Dean 
will grant an order for a pint of this 
liquor, the largest quantity ever allowed 
at a time. 

All the colleges at Oxford at one time 
had their own brew-houses, among the 
most famous of them being Brasenose and 
Magdalen. But of late years several have 
been abandoned, and indeed, we believe 
that All Souls’ and Queen’s are the only 
two college breweries remaining. But not 
only did, in former times, the colleges 
prepare their own beers ; they also imposed 
very stringent regulations on the public 
breweries of the city. 





The Brasenose College Ale Poems are 
famous. In one of them occurs this theory 
of evolution : 

A Grand Cross of ** Malta” one night at a ball 
Fell in love with and married Hoppetta the Tall ; 
Hoppetta, the bitterest, best of her sex, 

By whom he had issue—the first Double X. 
Three others were born by this marriage : a girl, 
Transparent as amber and precious as pear! ; 
Then a son, twice as strong as a porter or scout, 


And another as ‘‘spruce” as his brother was 
** stout.” 


Double X, like his sister, is brilliant and clear ; 
Like his mother, though bitter, by no means 


Like ‘his father, not small, and resembling each 
brother, 
Joins the spirit of one to the strength of the other. 

In the buttery of All Saints are many 
quaint and curious drinking-vessels of the 
olden time, and among them the famous 
whistling tankard. This is of silver, and 
holds a quart, which must be drained to 
the bottom before the whistle can be 
sounded. It is said that from this remark- 
able tankard— more than four hundred 
years old —originated the colloquialism : 
“ To pay for your whistle.” 

The enormous production of pale ale in 
Burton, and elsewhere, has been the cause 
of a great demand for barley, which is not 
now used for bread as it once was in this 
country. It is all required for malting 
purposes, and far more than we can grow, 80 
that barley has to be imported by maltsters 
from all parts of the world. Barley is 
supposed to have been one of the first 
grains cultivated by man. It is mentioned 
in Exodus as “smitten in the ear,” and 
Ruth ‘came in barley harvest.” More 
than three thousand years ago Syria was 
famous for its barley crops; and in the 
time of the Romans it was used for both 
food and fodder, and was obtained from 
Egypt and Spain. In the Book of Job it 
is written : “ Let thistles grow instead of 
wheat, and cockles instead of barley ”— 
which proves that then, as now, cockle 
was a weed infesting the barley crop. But 
maltsters do not object to see a few cockle- 
seeds among the barley, as they show that 
the crop has been grown in that light soil 
which produces the best malting-barley. 
It is evident from the Pentateuch, that 
roasted, or parched, barley was used by 
the Jews, for we have such references as 
this: ‘Ye shall eat neither bread, nor 
parched corn, nor green ears, until the self- 
same day that ye shall have brought an 
offering unto your God.” Jesse, too, sent 
David with “parched corn, or barley,” to 
his brethren. 

A perfectly sound and ripe sun-dried 
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barley is essential for good malt ; and the 
maltater carefully examines and tests all 
samples in various ways before purchasing. 
One test is by Hedicke’s germinator—a 
glass apparatus, in which one hundred 
grains are placed, covered with silver-sand, 
saturated with water, and then covered 
with thick felt, to preserve a regular 
temperature. At the end of fifty-six 
hours the barley will have germinated, 
and if there are any “idle corns” the 
maltster can ascertain the percentage, and 
determine the value of the sample for 
malting. 

The use of hops in brewing, and by 
which ale became beer, was introduced 
from the Netherlands, as explained in our 
former article. Hops were not used in 
England before the sixteenth century. 
Henry the Eighth forbade the use of them, 
but Edward the Sixth granted special 
privileges to farmers for growing hops; 
then sprang up the hop-gardens over Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex. In the reign of 
James the First the country could not 
grow enough hops for its consumption, and 
there was an enactment against the importa- 
tion of spoilt hops. In the year 1830 there 
were forty-six thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-seven acres under hops in England ; 
but now the area devoted to the cultivation 
is much larger. It is a troublesome and 
uncertain, though often lucrative, crop. 

The flower only of the hop-plant is used 
in brewing, and it contains a volatile oil 
and a bitter ingredient, called lupulin—in 
the proportion of about two per cent. of 
the former to eight per cent. of the latter. 
The inflorescence is also rich in phosphoric 
acid, tannin, potash, and other mineral 
ingredients. Hops require a rich soil, and 
are only grown where the land is excellent 
and the farming “high.” The buying of 
hops is one of the most anxious and diffi- 
cult jobs of the brewer, as there are so 
many kinds and so many mixtures. He 
tries to select hops of a fine pale yellow 
colour, with the seed quite ripe, and he 
stores them in large rooms, free from light 
and draughts, 

As regards the etymology of the word 
beer, we have already seen something. 
Ale is doubtless an Anglo-Saxon word, and 
of the same origin as the “6!” of the 
Scandinavians, In the Anglo-Saxon period, 
September was the “ gerst-monat,”—gerst 
being the name given to barley. ‘“ By 
reason of the drinke therewith called 
beere,” says old Verstegan, “the name 
beerlegh came to be applied to gerst, and 





from beerlegh to barley was not a long 
move.” In the same manner he traces the 
origin of the word “ barm” to beerheym, 
‘to wit, the overdecking or covering of 
beere.” Thus, beerheym—berham—barme 
—barm. 





“TO BE BURNT AS A WITCH.” 
(PANTOUM. ) 


TuHaT you rode whistling down the lane, 
And saw me passing and found me fair, 

And turning, checked your horse again— 
This is the reason of all my care. 


And saw me passing and found me fair, 
That it was June and we were young— 
This is the reason of all my care, 
This is the sin that I have done, 


That it was June and we were young, 

That we danced thrice at the harvest ball ; 
This is the sin that I have done— 

Great sin to be fairest of them all. 


That we danced thrice at the harvest ball, 

That my heart was beating with joy and pride; 
Great sin to be fairest of them all 

When my fairness chained you to my side. 


That my heart was beating with joy and pride, 
That on my lips your name must falter ; 

That my fairness chained you to my side, 
That you prayed to me instead of the altar. 


That on my lips your name must falter ; 

That in church we heeded not psalm nor prayer, 
That you prayed to me instead of the altar, 

That I could not pray because you were there. 


That in church we heeded not psalm nor prayer, 
That I was a beggar and you were rich ; 

That I could not pray because you were there— 
Cause enough they should call me witch. 


That I was a beggar and you were rich, 

That my beauty needed not spell nor charm ; 
Cause enough they should call me witch, 

Proof enough I should work you harm. 


That my beauty needed not spell nor charm, 

That you stooped to woo without shame or fear— 
Proof enough I should work you harm ; 

I should wish you dead whom I held so dear. 


That you stooped to woo without shame or fear, 
That my love for you was as heaven wide ; 

I should wish you dead that I held so dear, 
That my heart within me broke and died. 


That my love for you was as heaven wide, 

That you heeded me, not your horse’s steps ; 
That my heart within me broke and died, 

That my name was the last word on, your lips. 


That you heeded me, not your horse’s steps— 
Proof that I wrought the mischief dire ; 

That my name was the last word on your lips— 
All deaths are too kind for a witch, save fire. 


Proof that I wrought the mischief dire, 
I—whom a week would have seen your bride ! 

All deaths are too kind for a witch, save fire ; 
All deaths are kind that lead to your side. 
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I, whom a week would have seen your bride, 
I, to believe that my love was your bane ! 

All deaths are kind that lead to your side, 
Love that is stronger than death or pain. 


I, to believe that my love was your bane, 
Because you, passing, had found me fair ! 

Love that is stronger than death or pain— 
This is the reason of all my care. 





AT HOME ON THE ROLLING TIDE. 
THE CUSTOMS, 


IT is most probable that many of us, if 
asked what the principal work of the 
Customs is, would say that the Custom 
House officials exist solely for the annoy- 
ance and worry of passengers travelling 
from the Continent. If further pressed, 
we might say that we have a general idea 
that they do have something else to do ; 
but as to what it is in particular, we 
should, in all probability, be utterly unable 
to say anything. This was most certainly 
my opinion on the subject, and- when I 
found the immense amount of work done 
by the Custom House officials on the rolling 
tide, astonishment soon took the place of 
ignorance. 

This article is intended to give an ac- 
count of Custom House work actually done 
on the river, taking no notice of work 
done on shore or in the docks. To describe 
all that would require a fair-sized book, 
not a magazine article. 

Of course, the work of the Customs on 
the river extends over the whole of the 
port of London. This comprises the whole 
district between an imaginary line from 
Havengore Creek, in Essex, to Wardle 
Point in Sheppey— taking in part of 
the Medway, including Queenboro’, Sheer- 
ness, and Port Victoria—and Teddington 
Lock. Soon, in all probability, it will 
be diminished up the river by the for- 
mation of a lock at Richmond. Although, 
however, the actual boundary of the port 
is lower down, for all practical purposes 
Gravesend is the entrance. It is here 
that ships come under the supervision 
of the Customs, and here, in conse- 
quence, the Custom House is of great 
importance. 

Gravesend being thus the entrance to 
the port of London, I thought it would be 
best to make the work there my first point, 
so to Gravesend I went, by way of Tilbury, 
from Fenchurch Street. The run down is 
good enough ; but if anybody wants a good 
fit of the blues, he may be advised to 





travel up and down that line every day 
for a few weeks. Anything more de- 
pressing than the lonely fiat marshes, 
through which the line runs, would be 
difficult to find ; and the whitish mist which 
was hanging all round on the day on which 
I went down, did not add to the general 
cheerfulness of things. On crossing by 
the ferry from Tilbury, it became dis- 
agreeably obvious that the day had turned 
very cold, and that the day’s work would 
not be quite so pleasant as I had flattered 
myself it would be when I left town. 

It was easy enough to find the Custom 
House ; but here a difficulty presented itself 
—there was but one door, and by the side 
of that door was written up plainly, “ No 
Admittance.”. How was any one to get 
in if there was “‘No Admittance”? The 
only thing to do clearly was to set the 
notice at defiance, and in I went, right 
through to the landing-stage, whenco I 
was conducted back to the office, where I 
met the gentleman of whom I was in 
search —the surveyor of the Gravesend 
Station. 

This station includes Gravesend, Thames 
Haven, Greenhithe, and Southend—in 
general terms, from the Nore to Barking. 
The strength of the station at the last 
return was one surveyor, six examining 
officers, two assistant examining officers, 
four acting examining officers, one prin- 
cipal coast officer, fifty-two outdoor officers, 
seventy-six boatmen, and thirteen extra 
men. They have four steam vessels; one 
hulk, the “Dolphin,” moored just off the 
station ; and a good number of rowing boats. 

The examining officers and their crews 
work in two ways. .One month they work 
twenty-four hours on, and twenty-four 
hours off ; the next month they work a 
short shift, eight in the morning till four 
in the afternoon, and no Sunday work. 
Of course, twenty-four hours on duty does 
not mean twenty-four hours’ work, for at 
certain states of the tide there are no 
vessels coming up, and three hours at a 
stretch is sometimes available for a lie 
down. The officers and boatmen for 
boarding purposes are supposed to be 
available when wanted, 

Before we go out from the office I see a 
cupboard full of bottles and packets, which 
I am told contains samples of explosives— 
gunpowder, dynamite, and such nice toys 
—and dangerous oils. Just as we are 
going out, a Customs detective brings 
in a haul he has just made, from the 
Tilbury Docks, of ten-and-a-half pounds of 
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tobacco. When he went on board the 
steamer on which it was found, the steward 
asked him, as if in joke, what he expected 
to find. 

* Nothing from you, anyhow,” replied the 
Customs man. 

“No,” says the steward, ‘and if I had 
got anything you wouldn’t find it.” 

But they did find the tobacco in the 
after hold, and it turned out to be the 
steward’s, and it will take a fair lump 
from his wages to pay the fine. 

After we had inspected the tobacco, the 
surveyor turned to the detective who had 
brought it in, and asked him to go out and 
put on something he had had on the 
Saturday before. The officer went out, and 
on his return there was nothing different 
about him to be noticed by the untrained 
eye ; but he had put on, in the meantime, 
a belt holding two pounds of tobacco. This 
he had taken from a sailor two or three 
days before. The sailor had been employed 
in cleaning lamps, and the attention of the 
Customs man had been attracted by his 
seeming difficulty in stooping. It must 
surely be a skilful smuggler to evade such 
vigilance as that! But at Gravesend they 
do not have much of the searching work ; 
this is mostly done at the dock or wharf 
to which a ship may be bound. 

After this little side-show we went out 
to the landing-stage, which is a long plat- 
form, sloping to the water. On one side 
is a pilot’s stage, on the other a coast- 
guard’s. These latter must have a very 
easy time here. 

Looking back at the Custom House is to 
be noticed, on one side of it, a new, red- 
brick building, on which is placed, in large 
letters, “Sailors’ Home.” But this, at 
present, has, unfortunately, met with no 
success—there being accommodation for 
about one hundred and fifty men, and 
seldom more than twenty occupants. 

This I am told after we have entered 
a rowing boat, and are being pulled 
to the “ Dolphin,” which lies just off the 
shore. When we have boarded her, 
and while we are waiting for the launch, 
I learn something as to the work of the 
Customs at Gravesend. Most of the work 
which most people believe to be done 
by the Board of Trade, falls to the 
Custom House men; such as the care of 
public health, the care of explosives, 
the landing of cattle, and so on. Every 
vessel from foreign ports, on arriving at 
Gravesend, is compelled by day to hoist 
her flag, and by night a light, instead. 





She is then boarded by the Customs launch, 
and her bill of health examined. If there 
has been no infectious sickness on board, 
she receives her quarantine papers, and a 
Custom House officer is put on board, to 
see that nothing is landed before she 
arrives at the dock or wharf to which she 
is bound, and she proceeds on her way. 
If she has any infectious disease on board, f 
she is sent down to the quarantine-ground, 
below Gravesend, and is allowed no com- 
munication with the shore till fear of 
infection is over. If, when she arrives, 
any one is still ill, he is taken off and 
sent to the fever hospital. 

Formerly a Customs officer was put on 
every vessel arriving from any port; but 
now the officials are guided, as a rule, by 
the consideration of where the vessels come 
from, what cargo they carry, and whether 
they have any passengers. Ships from 
what are termed tobacco ports—places 
where tobacco is easily obtainable—are the 
subjects of greatest suspicion. As there 
were ten’ thousand two hundred and four 
ships boarded last year, five thousand of 
which were from tobacco ports, it will be 
seen that all this means plenty of work. 

While this information is being given 
me, the launch returns, and going on 
board, we stand down a little to see what 
vessel we can meet, 

The first is a small schooner, which turns 
out to be from Saint Malo, laden with 
barley. As she has a clean bill of health; 
and has had no sickness on board, she 
soon goes on, The next we meet is a 
full-rigged ship being towed up. A most 
graceful sight she looks as she sits on 
the water with her tall masts showing 
out clear against the grey sky; but for 
all her good looks there are signs of wind 
and tide about her, as if she had been 
buffeting the waves for some time. The 
following dialogue takes place, and shows 
that this is so: 

“ Captain there ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ What ship’s that ?” 

“*Saucy Jane,’ from Calcutta.” 

What cargo?” 

“ General cargo, sir.” 

“ Any sickness on board ?” 

‘* First mate died on the voyage.” 

“ What from ?” 

* Consumption.” 

“Are you quite sure it was consump- 
tion ?” 

Then it is found that there had been 
fever on board; but as this turns out to 
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have been malarial fever, and as that is 
not infectious, and the quarantine printed 
questions being answered on oath, the 
captain receives pratique, and a guest in 
the shape of an officer, and proceeds to his 
destination. 

While this has been going on we have 
drifted up with the tide, until we are 
almost opposite the “Dolphin” again. 
So we return to the Custom House, to 
resume our work in the afternoon, when 
we are bound down.the river some way. 

Our destination this afternoon is Thames 
Haven, about an hour’s run down the river 
in the launch. This is a station where all 
explosives have to be unshipped, whilst the 
importing vessel lies afloat, upon proper 
license from the Home Secretary. No 
ship is allowed to bring explosives or 
dangerous oils into the port of Lon- 
don; hence this station. Terribly dan- 
gerous work it must be, particularly as 
the men unloading, accustomed to handling 
these explosives almost to the point of 
carelessness, begin sometimes to treat 
them as if they were ordinary goods, 


Ships are obliged also to discharge all: 


signal rockets, powder for signal guns, etc., 
before entering the port. 
Higham Bight on the Kentish side of the 
river. é 

The other use of Thames Haven is the 
landing of cattle, not for slaughter. It is 
compulsory for cattle from most ports to be 
slaughtered on arrival. Ships containing 
these proceed to Deptford, or transfer their 
loads to smaller boats which proceed to 
the same destination ; but cattle from a 
very few places—Canada being the most 
important—are allowed to be imported 
alive. These are landed at Thames 
Haven, examined twelve hours after 
arrival, and then, if pronounced free from 
disease, are scattered all over the 
country. 

Dutch eel-sehuyts. also lie at Thames 
Haven. These are boats with tanks full 
of eels; and this station is chosen for 
them because the water here is considered 
purer and better for the fish, which are 
mostly brought over small, the boats lying 
here while they mature. 

We have an uneventful trip down, the 
river being very dull, and hardly anything 
to be seen on the banks. On arriving at 
Thames Haven, it is not disagreeable to 
find that there is no oil-ship discharging 
—that there is nothing more dangerous, 
indeed, than seven thousand cheeses from 
Canada ; the remainder of the cargo being 


This is done at 





for Holland. There is nothing in conse- 
quence to be seen to, so the best thing to 
do is to get back to Gravesend—which, as 
it is beginning to rain, we are not sorry 
to do. 

It will be easily seen that there is plenty 
of work for the Customs at Gravesend, 
though it is very different to the general 
idea on the subject. And very rough 
work it must be, knocking about on the 
river in all weathers—and sometimes there 
is a good sea on down there—for, it may 
be, hours together, when the river is full. 
Rowing boats as well as steam launches 
are used for boarding work. Altogether, 
one may safely arrive at the conclusion 
that it might not be difficult to find an 
easier life than that of a Custom House 
officer at Gravesend. 

Now, having passed Gravesend, and 
entered the port of London, what processes 
connected with the Customs does a ship 
go through? On board her is the officer 


-~put on board at Gravesend, who generally 


remains by her till she has discharged her 
cargo. A ship proceeding to any dock 
comes into the hands of the officials there ; 
and as the ship in that case has left the 
rolling tide, we are more immediately con- 
cerned with those ships which proceed up 
the river, and either discharge their cargo 
into lighters, or at a wharf. 

Let us take the case of a ship that 
discharges between London Bridge and 
the new Tower Bridge. 

Off the Tower is moored a hulk—the 
floating Customs station. Every vessel from } 
foreign ports is boarded from this hulk 
and rummaged immediately upon arrival, 
no matter what time of the day or night 
it may be. The captain of the ship pro- 
ceeds to the Custom House, produces 
his quarantine and other papers and bill of 
lading, and if these are correct, the dis- 
charging of the cargo is proceeded with 
after entries have been passed. Meanwhile, 
patrol boats, manned from the hulk, are 
always out, carrying examining officers 
who inspect the goods as they are being 
taken from the ship, running a sort of 
exaggerated skewer into packages of goods 
of some kinds, opening some here and 
there, and generally guarding the revenue 
against smuggled goods being landed 
under false pretences. These examining 
officers sign the Gravesend officer’s book 
each time they visit his ship, occasionally 
boarding the vessels to discharge other 
duties incumbent on them. In addition to 
the examining officers, the surveyor goes 
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round three or four times a day, doing 
much the same work, 

All this work goes on unceasingly night 
and day, all the year round, no matter 
whether it is hot or cold, wet or fine—the 
rolling tide waits for no man; and as it 
bears up ships of all sorts and sizes, the 
Custom House officials have to be ready to 
receive them. I was out with the surveyor 
one morning for about an hour, and I sup- 
pose we visited in that time about nine to 
twelve vessels of all sorts and sizes, some 
lying in the stream, some against wharfs, 
carrying, amongst other things, moist 
sugar, lump sugar, grain, window-glass, 
and onions—a pretty good assortment to 
meet with in so short a time. 

In the case of outward-bound vessels, 
they, of course, only come under the 
Customs when they are being loaded with 
goods from bond—that is to say, goods on 
which duty has not been paid, and which 
have only been landed at a bonded 
warehouse, and not for distribution in 
England. 

There is one other division for Castoms 
work on the rolling tide—covering all the 
space between the Gravesend division and 
the ‘Harpy ” division. Their head-quarters 
are at Regent’s Dock, with sub-divisions at 
Blackwall Pier, Prince Regent’s Wharf, 
and the Foreign Cattle Market. I made a 
trip over this division with the surveyor 
in his launch; and the work is much the 
same as that which is done on the “Harpy” 
—calling at different ships lying in the 
stream to see that the work of supervising 
the discharge of cargo is being carried on 
properly. The busiest part of the beat 
is just where it meets the upper district. 
Here the steamers lie very thick—steamers 
from almost every port, and with almost 
every description of cargo. As we go 
down we pay an Official visit to a sailing 
barge from Diisseldorf, which the surveyor 
has been unable to visit for four days on 
account of the tide; but has exchanged 
salutes, in passing, with the officer on deck, 
and thus satisfied himself that the revenue 
is guarded. 

When we get to Regent’s Dock—the 
head-quarters of this district—the land- 
ing place is Limehouse Pier, some ten 
minutes’ walk away. On this particular 
day we managed to land by the help 
of several barges; but when we came 
to embark again, the outer one had de- 
parted, and we were unable to go on 
board at the same place, and had to 
walk to Limehouse Pier. I should say it 





would not cost much to provide proper 
landing accommodation, and also shelter for 
the rowing boats. The next place of interest 
is the Burning Ground, where formerly all 
seized tobacco was burnt. This practice is 
now stopped, and sensibly enough, too, for 
the tobacco formerly burnt is now for the 
most part made use of for various govern- 
mental purposes. 

We now come to the Foreign Cattle 
Market, where all cattle are landed for 
slaughtering; and, although when the 
cattle are landed they cease to have 
anything to do with the rolling tide, 
still a look over it may not be amiss. 
It is the property of the Corporation, and 
was formerly the Naval Victualling Yard ; 
and the Customs office is one of several 
old houses which form two sides of a 
square, and which were formerly the resi- 
dences of the yard officials, Now, except- 
ing the one which the Customs oceupy and 
that inhabited by the market superin- 
tendent, they are mostly offices of cattle 
salesmen, with a bank or two. It is very 
quiet here to-day, the sheds, which cover 
@ great a of ground, being, for the 
most p pty; one, which can 
contain twentythousand sheep, and often 
has fifteen thousand, being quite tenant. 
less. Here, in the cattle sheds, however, 
there are a good many beasts, looking 
in very good condition. Indeed, they 
looked as if a sea voyage had done 
them no harm, and as if the horrors of a 
cattle-boat did not come quite up to what 
we have been told. Perhaps this is one of 
those cases in which the enthusiasm of too 
ardent reformers leads them into exaggera- 
tion. Of course, in extremely rough 
weather the beasts must suffer; but it 
stands to reason that it is to every- 
body’s advantage that they should be de- 
livered in as good condition as possible. 
Here is the condemned cell, where beasts 
suspected of disease are slaughtered ; their 
carcases are taken straight away and put 
into a big cauldron, and boiled down for 
the fat. Passing through the slaughter- 
house, we proceed to the river front; all 
round the building here runs a stout iron 
railing, on which big hooks ‘run on rollers. 
These are used to carry the carcases round 
to the front where are the cool chambers, 
and a wonderful machine for cooling these 
chambers, One more thing attracts us 
before we go on board again, and that is a 
window—part of an old monastery which 
originally stood here — which bears the 
date of 1513, 
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But now we are to experience some of 
the roughness of the Customs officers’ 
work, It has been blowing hard all the 
morning, and now it begins to rain; ex- 
tremely nasty this makes it, and as there is 
not much to be seen, the shelter of the cabin 
is preferable. But, of course, there is no 
shelter for most of the men at work up 
and down the river, examining officers and 
outdoor officers all doing their work in 
open boats. It seems almost impossible 
that in weather like this they should be 
able to get about at all. 

As we go on we pass one of the largest 
stacks of wood in the world ; it is composed 
of wreckage and such-like stuff. It would 
make a lovely bonfire; and had a narrow 
escape a week or two ago—the wharf next 
to it catching fire. Here we pick up the 
boat with the examining officer and his 
crew, from the Prince Regent Wharf 
Station, and, as they are bound down, we 
take them in tow past Woolwich, with its 
arsenal—a prominent object on the jetty 
is a crane capable of lifting one hundred 
and ten tons—to our destination. This is a 
spot where a wreck is lying opposite the 
Albert Docks. It is the identical spot where 
lay the ill-fated ‘‘ Princess Alice.” This 
steamer is broken in three pieces, and is 
only awaiting the discharge of what cargo 
she has left to be most probably broken up. 
The Customs officer in charge of her 
should have been relieved some hours 
ago; but this could not be done on 
account of the weather. So we cross to 
the docks to see if we can find him, and, 
returning without him, find that he has 
just arrived, a man being found to scull 
him over. 

Leaving the wreck, we turn our 
launch’s nose up-stream, and then we 
fee] the full «effect of wind and rain. As 
we plunge along we are constantly covered 
with spray, and, although we try to keep 
on deck, we are finally driven to the cabin ; 
and very glad are all hands when we 
finally reach Blackwall, where we go 
ashore, 

This bad weather, of course, spoilt the 
trip from a pleasure point of view, but as 
affording a specimen of what dirty weather 
can be on the river it was not without its 
advantages, 

With this trip I finished my wanderings 
with the Custom House officers, having 
covered almost all the river from Graves- 
end to London Bridge. «Although, of 
course, there is a large amount of Custom 
House work which is not touched upon 





here, I think I have described most of that 
which actually takes place on the tide- | 
way for the care of the revenue and the | 
prevention of smuggling. 





BAD COMPLIMENTS. 


THE paradox of a bad compliment is em- 
ployed to designate two forms of perverted 
courtesy : a commendation or expression of | 
esteem uttered in all good faith by the }, 
eulogist, but so inartistically worded, or |. 
involving such discrepancy of conditions, } 
that its apparent signification is exactly 
the reverse of what the speaker wishes to }. 
convey ; or an intentional disparagement, ff 
the edge of the offence of which is skilfully 
veiled in urbane and complaisant language. 

For examples of the first variety, real or 
imaginary, one has but to turn over the 
pages of almost any number of any comic 
journal, ‘ Panch,” indeed, of late years 
has issued whole series of them under such 
headings as “ Different Effects of Nervous- 
ness,” ‘ Things one would rather have left 
unsaid,” and so on. The colonel who, 
taking his leave at a garden-party, enquires: 
“Have I had the pleasure of saying 


good-bye to you, Miss Mary?” — the f ~ 


hostess sweetly assuring a distinguished 
pianist who has risen abruptly from the 
instrument with a sarcastic protest lest he 
should disturb the conversation, that he 
does not do so at all; the young man who, 
on being told that a possible rival had | 
taken the lady who is speaking in to 
dinner the previous evening, declares that 
“that’s all he’s fit for!” These are 
decided instances of this class of bad com- 
pliment ; while for a well-meant, but luke- 
warm one, poor Newman Noggs’ reply to 
the collector’s query respecting the Ken- 
wigs’ new baby, that it wasn’t a very nasty 
one, may be cited. Undoubtedly male- } 
volent, however, was the answer given to 
a fond father, who demanded of a cynical 
friend whether the baby then in process of 
exhibition did not resemble its delighted 
parent, 

“ Ye-es,” said the critic, shaking his 
head with a gloomy countenance, “he’s 
like you, certainly, But ”—more hopefully 
after a pause— you know he may grow 
out of it in time!” Surely it must have 
been some relation of this candid mis- 
anthrope who wrote ‘‘ Herod” under the 
heading of “Favourite Character in 
History,” in a lady’s confession-album. 
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Bad was the compliment paid by Royal 
George to his fair partner in the quadrille 
when he avowed, in response to her 
angling for a better one, that. he danced to 
perspire. The sex in general obtained by 
indirect implication a justification too 
seldom accorded to them, when it was 
mentioned that a certain lady was as fond 
of scandal as a man; though the sterner 
half of humanity might be as little flattered 
by the remark as by the facetious judge’s 
definition of a gentleman— one without 
visible means of subsistence. To receive 
an able suggestion with the barren ac- 
knowledgement that the originator must 
have had a lucid interval is paying a very 
questionable compliment. 

“T am sorry to trouble you so late at 
night, doctor,” apologised a lady patient 
who had severely burned her hand. To 
which the man of medicine politely rejoined, 
“ The trouble is a pleasure, madam.” The 
matrimonial state can hardly be said to 
have been extravagantly lauded, either 
explicitly or by inference, by the bachelor 
who exclaimed, “I’m glad of it!” when he 
heard that an acquaintance of his was just 
married, and then, after a moment's re- 
| flection, mused aloud, ‘And yet I don’t 
know why I should be—he never did me 
any harm.” 

“He was the most perfect gentleman I 
ever knew,” said a bibulous one; “ when- 
ever he passed you the whisky-bottle, he 
always looked the other way!” A self- 
inflicted bad compliment there, conveyed 
in the tribute to the benefactor. 

The deliberate type of bad compliment 
is usually nothing more or less than an 
expansion of the formula, “ You’re a fool!” 
—wrapped, however, in fair words and 
suavity of phrase. 

At whist, a gentleman loses the odd 
trick, upon which the rubber turned, 
through the bad play of his partner, 
who failed to respond to his call for 
trumps, and so ruined a magnificent hand 
and good game. 

‘* Hard lines,” said a friend who was 
looking on, sympathetically and signifi- 
cantly. 

* Yes,” was the reply, “ but what could 
one do against three such adversaries ¢ ” 

A prolonged newspaper correspondence 
upon almost any topic under the sun will 
rarely fail to evoke, after a time, personal 
retorts and disparaging reflections, more or 
less courteously expressed. 

A country squire, who entertained a 
profound contempt for all botanical, geo- 





logical, or zoological investigations lying 
outside the domain of “sport,” had a 
quarrel with a local Natural History 
Society, the members of which, by tres- 
passing on his estate in quest of lichens 
and fungi, had disturbed his game, This 
led to a great number of bitter letters in the 
county paper, in the course of which the 
secretary of the society alluded to “that 
taste for natural history now almost 
universally prevalent throughout this 
country.” Next week the squire’s letter 
began: “ According to Mr. ——’s state- 
ment, Great Britain is an island inhabited 
by thirty millions of people, mostly 
naturalists” — an unmistakeable para- 
phrase of Carlyle’s famous dictum. 

At avestry meeting, one of the members 
was declared by another to have “ boiled 
over with rage,” because his proposition 
had been received with general laughter 
by the Board. “Sir,” replied the derided 
one, “I was notin a rage. It would re- 
quire something rather more inflammatory 
than the crackling of thorns under the 
pot to make me boil!” But it is doubtful 
whether many of them “ saw it.” 

It is curious to note that the bad com- 
pliment proper, in its elementary form, 
constitutes the lowest and most rudi- 
mentary developement of humour. It has 
been said that this faculty, the sense or 
perception of humour, is the only real 
mental or moral attribute which dis- 
tinguishes the rich from the poor, and is 
the only pleasure which the lowly-born are 
incapable of sharing in some degree or 
other with those above them in the social 
scale; but they undoubtedly have a con- 
sciousness of the ridiculous, apt to be 
tickled by the appropriately mal-apropos. 
That this should take the coarser and 
more direct form of epithet—not by any 
means necessarily ill-natured — with the 
uneducated, is but what one would have 
expected ; nor is it to be wondered at that 
these uncomplimentary comparisons should 
be chiefly drawn from the animal world, 
seeing how constantly we are brought into 
contact with the lower orders of creation, 
and how much stronger are the impressions 
which we derive from them than from 
any association of inanimate objects. Here, 
possibly, may be some relic of totemism 
handed down from a savage ancestry, 
for in every human breast there exists 
a yearning towards symbolism in some 
shape or form, from the cultured ap- 
preciation of the tropes and similes of 
poetry, down to the rough conceits heard 
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at the Zoo on a Bank Holiday. The 
threshold of, the monkey-house seems to 
be the great exchange for these cheery 
bad compliments between festive ac- 
quaintances thronging in or out of the 
swinging doors. “Seen your. brother?” 
“Mind they don’t keep you there!” and 
the like personalities, which age does not 
wither nor custom stale for those who 
utter them year after year. 

By the way, why is it that these 
conventional zoological discourtesies are 
almost invariably misapplied by common 
consent? One ought to feel much more 
flattered at being likened to a monkey 
than to a lion, a gazelle, or a dove, looking 
at the relative attitude of those animals in 
the scale of life. What creature is held in 
so high and well-deserved respect as the 
dog, or possesses so many good qualities 
which are exactly comparable to the 
virtues most admired in humanity? Yet 
no more opprobrious epithet can be hurled 
than the abstraction of “hound,” or 
“dog”; whilst ‘puppy ””—the very in- 
carnation of blithesome innocence in its 
concrete actuality—expresses the grossest 
and most offensive contempt, A “snake 
in the grass” should really be the typical 
similitude of modest retirement and 
domesticity. 

A prominent politician was blown up in 
a boiler explosion in one of the Western 
States of America, but escaped with a 
shaking. Interviewed by a reporter the 
same night, and describing his sensations 
at the time of the accident, he remarked 
that all the bad deeds of his whole life 
seemed to pass through his mind while he 
was in the air. A local paper of opposition 
politics commented upon this statement 
next day, and presumed that the fortunate 
survivor must have been up about six 
weeks. 

“ Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I thank 
you. Nothing but a morbid regard for 
the truth deters me from saying that this 
is the proudest moment of my life!” 
With which laconic acknowledgement of 
the toast of his health, he sat down, 
wearied with the nightly iteration of the 
same formality to which an official position 
condemned him. 

Oft-repeated, never-fulfilled promises 
were at length recognised by one who 
smarted under their failure, as “intentions 
good enough to command the highest 
market value as paving material, in the 
proper quarter.” The “bijou residence” 
of a house-agent’s list was declared by him 





who took it on description, to be so ex- 
cessively bijou as to be scarcely compatible 
with residential possibilities. 

A dear old Scotch friend of mine paid a 
bad compliment to the shade of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. Visiting London for the first 
time, he was of course advised to include 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral among the notable 
sights to be “done” during his stay in the 
metropolis, On his return, in narratin 
his adventures down south, he create 
some astonishment by the assertion that 
he “didna care” for the glorious fane. 
“T went,” said he, “but I couldna hear 
what the meenister said, so I cam’ oot 
again!” It never occurred to him to go 
at any other time than on Sunday morn- 
ing, or for any other purpose than to 
attend the service. Very practical, very 
proper, and—very Scotch ! 

People who sign their letters with wild 
flourishes, or initials only, and give no 
address, offer one of the worst of compli- 
ments to their correspondent by egotisti- 
cally assuming that their handwriting must 
be of such familiar importance to ag or 
that they and their affairs are so present 
to his mind, that further identification is 
unnecessary. Having their signature cut 
from the end of a letter, and the ad- 
dress from its heading pasted on the 
envelope which encloses a reply, is a bad 
compliment, which many persons bring 
upon themselves by an unpardonable 
illegibility. It is a singular fact that the 
accidental misspelling or mispronuncia- 
tion of one’s name generally constitutes a 
greater affront, and is provocative of more 
annoyance, than a studied insult, 

There is a gentleman in the Australian 
House of Representatives, renowned for 
incisive sarcasm, who takes out his note- 
book, and quietly, but obviously, sketches 
a political opponent whom his observations 
have infuriated; and these angry faces, 
readily recognised, somehow find their 
way into the illustrated periodicals sooner 
or later—a method which, if it does not turn 
away wrath, at least serves frequently to 
repress its outward and visible manifesta- 
tion. 

A tame boa-constrictor was hauled out 
of its box and blankets for the benefit of 
the captain of .an American sailing-ship, 
who had expressed a desire to inspect it. 
The writer put the reptile ‘through its 
paces”; demonstrated its docility by 
twisting it about his arms and neck; 
opened its mouth to prove the absence of 
poison-fangs ; and then offered to place it 
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in the hands of the spectator. The latter 
agreed that its gentleness was indeed 
wonderful and beautiful to witness, but he 
did not avail himself of the opportunity to 
take the snake. Stimulated to further 
endeavour in vindication of his pet's 
character, the showman proceeded to es- 
tablish by a variety of tests that the 
creature was really so perfectly to be 
trusted that a child might play with it 
without fear of its biting or putting forth 
its constrictive force; and the Yankee 
skipper observed, “ Thet’s so,” and 
coincided with all that was advanced—but 
he did not take the snake, Somewhat 
vexed by this reluctance, which paid a bad 
compliment to his competence or veracity, 
the exhibitor presently remonstrated in a 
nettled tone, ‘My dear sir, one would 
think you were afraid.” 

“Wal, I don’t know,” answered the 
mariner; “ better look a coward for five 
minutes than look a corpse for evermore !” 

A lively young lady avowed that she 
was going to give up flirting and be serious, 
“after this season.” The old physician 
who was honoured with this confidence on 
her part, laid his hand on her shoulder, 
and said with a smile : “‘ My dear, you will 
never be serious ; you'll go on flirting all 
your life if you live to be a hundred, and 
I believe you would flirt in your grave if 
you were buried next to a man.” 

A good instance of a bad compliment 
has lately been going the rounds. An 
adventurer had paid his addresses to a rich 
but elderly belle, had proposed and had 
been rejected. The lady, though declining 
matrimony, was overflowing with senti- 
ment, and did her best to elaborate an 
affecting little scene. No,” she maur- 
mured, “I can never, never love again. 
It is useless to ask my hand. The only 
man who ever inspired me with the tender 
passion ” (gallant attempt at a sob), “‘ was 
killed” (sob) “at the battle of—of——” 
(handkerchief). 

“* Waterloo ?” suggested the disappointed 
suitor, reaching for his hat. 





THE TREVERTON MARRIAGE. 


A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 
—_— 
CHAPTER IL 
“How do you happen to be here—in 
Mrs. Slater’s cottage?” asked Helena, 
settling herself into a stately oak chair 
which Mrs, Slater had bought at a sale in 





her anxiety to be zsthetic; which end, of 
course, was to be attained by having as 
many pieces as possible of old furniture in 
your room, no matter whether the rest of 
the chairs and tables harmonised with it or 
not. 

When Beatrix came and found this 
ancient seat in the walnut and red repp 
drawing-room, with a tumble-down old 
“ settle” vainly doing'its best to keep it in | 
countenance, she simply took for granted 
that they had been stored here as lumber, 
to be out of the way, for the room showed 
every other symptom of rare use. 

“T have taken it for three months,” she 
answered, rather shortly, for she was chafed 
by Miss Treverton’s abrupt manner and 
assumption of superiority immense and 
far beyond dispute. 

“Why did you take it?” pursued 
Helena. ‘ Have you friends in the neigh- 
bourhood ?” 

“T took it, as other people take country 
quarters in summer—for change of air.” 

“ How did you happen to fix on Oswald- 
burn? It seems such an odd place to 
attract visitors.” 

“Tt saits me,” 

“Did you want such a quiet place! 
Are you quite alone here? I see you are 
not married—unless you have left your ring 
somewhere about. Are you married ?” 

“No,” Beatrix answered, with quite a 
snap and a considerably heightened colour. 
She wished very much that the sacred laws 
of hospitality would admit of turning this 
extremely rude young woman out into the 
rain. But she tried to turn the conver- 
sation instead, by remarking: “It has 
been very sultry all day. I felt sure there 
would be thunder before night.” 

Helena was extremely astonished and 
angry. She was accustomed to her cate- 
chisms being meekly and correctly answered 
when she deigned to interest herself in the 
private affairs of the tenantry. 

“ How very mysterious!” she said, think- 
ing aloud. Then she rose and walked to 
the window. ‘“* What an age the brougham 
is in coming !” 

“ Why, Sir Everard can hardly be out of 
sight yet,” said Beatrix; though she was 
even more anxious than Helena to see the 
brougham arrive, 

Helena stood silent, drumming her 
fingers on the rain-blurred window-pane. 
She would not have acknowledged, even in 
the most secret recesses of her heart, that 
she felt any curiosity about such an obscure 
person as this. Why, she did not even 
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know her name, She thought she heard 
her tell Sir Everard “ Lisle” ; but was not 
sure. No, of course she was not curious, 
She did not take the very least interest ; 
but she was annoyed that a person, whom 
she had condescended to honour with her 
conversation, had not responded, and had 
even evaded her enquiries. It was dae to 
her dignity that she should not be thus 
baffled ; so she returned to the charge. 
Instinctively, rather than consciously, she 
tried a less direct mode of attack. 

“You will be very tired of a dull place 
like this if you are used to town. Do you 
live in London ?” 

“Really, I can hardly say; yes, I think 
so,” Beatrix answered, her hesitation pro- 
ceeding not from unwillingness to answer, 
as from a sudden, confused sense that she 
did not actually yet live anywhere, but 
that London was her chosen destination 
and future home. 

**You don’t know where you live!” 
exclaimed Helena, genuinely astonished. 
“You are like the little old woman, who 
forgot her identity because she had her 
petticoats cut up to her knees. I suppose 
you came here from somewhere, even if 
life’s uncertainties prevent you from know- 
ing where you will go after leaving 
Oswaldburn? You did not drop from the 
clouds, or rise up out of the river, like 
Undine ?” 

‘OF course not. I have not quite fixed 
upon my next destination. London is a 
wide address,” she added to herself. “I 
may settle at Hampstead, I may settle at 
Wimbledon.” 

“ Of course, I do not wish to enquire 
into your secrets,” said Helena, driven to 
desperation, and turning haughtily away 
to the window. 

“* Secrets !” laughed Beatrix, aware that 
things were going ridiculously far, and 
that it was of no use to make an enemy 
for the sake of teasing her, and punishing 
her impertinence. ‘‘ There are no secrets, 
I really know almost as little as you do 
about it.” 

“T!” raising her eyebrows. “I know 
oe And her tone said, “I care 

e883,” 

“T lived at Wellingby, in Midshire.” 

“Indeed! I know Midshire; but I do 
not remember any Lisles there”—in the 
tone of, There never was an Eccles.” 

“My name is Lyon ; not Lisle.” 

“Indeed! Any relation to the Lyons 
of Winterley ? ” 

Now, in spite of the contemptuous un- 





belief in Helena’s tone, it happened that 
Beatrix was related to the Lyons of 
Winterley : her father had been their first 
cousin. But he had married a wife non- 
existent in the eyes of county society, and 
as his father had been poor, and he had 
been poorer still, the head of the family 
had completely lost sight of them, and 
had taken no pains to find them. Beatrix 
would have scorned to claim relationship 
with people who would naturally have 
denied all knowledge of her mere exis- 
tence, but she resented the supercilious 
assumption that she could not be related 
to such big people, and said, shortly : 
 Distantly related, I believe.” 

Helena simply took her answer for 
empty boast. People as high up in the 
world as those Lyons know their family 
tree by heart; and the distant smaller 
branches naturally know their trunk-stem, 
and do not “ believe.” 

“IT wonder which of the Midshire people 
you know ?” she said, tentatively. 

Beatrix would not have claimed rela- 
tions who did not claim her; but neither 
would she stamp herself in Miss Treverton’s 
eyes as belonging only to the social circle 
of a provincial town. She said : 

“ Very few. We were very quiet. See, 
the storm has quite cleared away. 
wonder if Jane has confidence enough in 
its departure to come out of the coal-cellar 
and give us some tea?” 

She hurried out of the room, pretend- 
ing not to hear Helena’s refusal of re- 
freshment. She wanted some tea herself, 
and she felt that unless she got out of 
the room on some pretext or other, she 
and her guest—a storm-stayed traveller, 
shelterless and unclothed, for she had no 
clothes of her own wearable for the present 
—must come to blows. So she busied 
herself about getting tea ready, and before 
the water was quite boiled—long before 
Jane’s nerves had recovered themselves 
sufficiently to let her be of the least 
assistance—the welcome sound of carriage- 
wheels was heard, There was time neither for 
tea nor for farther cross-examination. Miss 
Treverton’s maid came in the brougham, and 
gathered up her mistress’s wet garments, 
while Helena arrayed herself in the dry 
clothes brought. Then there was a hasty 
but perfectly polite adieu, a conventional 
interchange of thanks, apology, and dis- 
claimer, and Miss Treverton was gone. 

“And that episode is completed,” 
thought Beatrix, with intense relief, as she } 
poured out her tea by the open window, 
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and watched the last cloud roll away, and 
heard the birds sing out of the fragrant 
wet bushes, and the scent of the newly- 
washed flowers, grass, and heather, came 
sweetly to her through the window. 

Sir Everard came to meet his daughter 
at the door. 

“My dear child, I do hope you have 
not taken ‘cold,” he said. ‘ We are very 
much indebted indeed to Miss Lyon.” 

“Not so very much,” Helena returned, 
“which is a comfort, as we couldn’t very well 
send her acheque. I suppose she is too 
well-to-do for that,” doubtfully. 

“My dear Helena! Send a lady a 
cheque !” 

“You wouldn’t send a lady one, of 
course.” 

“ And Miss Lyon is a perfect lady.” 

“Ts she? Then you know much more 
about her than I do. She is a most 
mysterious person. There was no chance 
of finding out who she was or anything.” 

“T am very glad I thought of suggesting 
the flowers and books when I was there,” 
Sir Everard said to himself, when his 
daughter left him. “It is a nice return 
j] to make, and yet does not look like a 

return.” 

He went to consult his gardener. The 
result of the interview was a huge basket 
of glorious flowers that arrived that evening 
at Heather Cottage, with Sir Everard 
Treverton’s compliments. Also a parcel of 
new books arrived next day, with a note. 
Sir Everard had just received a box 
full from his bookseller, and being too 
much engaged to look through them at 
present, would be glad if they could be of 
any use or pleasure to Miss Lyon. 

Beatrix was annoyed. She did not want 
to have any communication with the 
Trevertons. They were very disagreeable 
people. It was really a great liberty to 
take on the part of a stranger like Sir 
Everard. It was as bad as his daughter’s 
rudeness. She wanted neither patronage 
nor rudeness, nor the acquaintance of a 
gentleman whose womankind did not wish 
to know her, and who probably did not 
wish they should become friends. 

In the latter idea she was wrong. Sir 
Everard said to Helena, the very morning 
after the thunderstorm, some unacknow- 
ledged instinct having led him to avoid the 
subject at dinner the previous evening : 

“Don’t you think you should 
Miss Lyon to-day, Lena ?” 

‘Miss Lyon?” with an affectation of 
not understanding. 


on 





** We owe her thanks for her kindness 
yesterday, do we not ?” 

“Oh! at the Cottage. We thanked her 
quite profusely, I see no reason why we 
should make an expedition to do it over 
again. It would be making a tremendous 
fuss about a mere trifle. She did not save 
our lives, or nurse us through a fever, or 
even entertain us for very long. Any 
cottager would have done as much, and 
been delighted to have the opportunity of 
being useful to us; and done it much more 
pleasantly, too.” 

“‘T thought Miss Lyon a very pleasant 
person,” urged Sir Everard. ‘ But setting 
aside yesterday’s adventure, and any debt 
of gratitude that may or may not be due, 
does not courtesy require that you—we— 
should call upon her; such a near neigh- 
bour—a new arrival?” 

Helena stared. Then when she had re- 
covered her senses, she said : 

“Call upon her—a stranger we know 
nothing whatever about, except that she’s 
nobody? Why, you will want me to call 
on the people who come to the hydropathic 
at Monkehester next!” 

“No, no, it is quite a different thing. 
This lady is a tenant of mine, and quite a 
nice acquaintance for you; and she must 
be very dull, living there alone. It seems 
to me that we cannot help calling.” 

“ But, really, papa,” expostulated Helena, 
almost tearfully in her earnestness, “ you 
are quite mistaken in her. She is not a 
lady—I doubt if she is even a nice sort of 
person for her station. She makes such 
mysteries about who she is, and colours, 
and gets nervous if one asks the most 
natural questions. It would be quite im- 
possible for me to call upon her. I don’t 
think even Mrs. Dudley has called.” 

“Then I call it a shame,” said Sir 
Everard, warmly ; “it is so ridiculous how 
in these country places there is more 
exclusiveness than in London or Paris. 
There is hardly a civilised person within a 
dozen miles, and when a nice, well- 
mannered lady comes, she is boycotted 
just because she is a stranger. It is the } 
same spirit that pervades the mining and 
pottery districts: ‘She is a stranger— 
heave half a brick at her.’” 

Helena looked anxiously at her father ; 
was it possible that he was becoming in- 
fected by modern Socialism? Was he 
smitten with the disease, and were these 
sentiments, so unlike his usual ideas, the 
first fatal symptoms? Why, it had never 
occurred to him before as even possible 
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that they should make new acquaintances 
in the county, who did not come to them 
introduced by their oldest friends —those of 
the highest standing and most unimpeach- 
able authority in matters of such grave 
importance. He had even lost the one 
election for which he had stood, because he 
could not unbend to the vulgar necessities 
of canvassing, and had abandoned one of 
the safest Conservative seats to a Radical 
“ carpet-bagger,” rather than come down 
from his pedestal to hob-nob with agricul- 
tural voters and the counter-jumpers of 
Monkchester. 

Perhaps it would be safest not to argue, 
not to take him as in earnest ; to dismiss 
the subject as one not worthy of discussion. 
She disliked to dispute with her father ; 
and there were other matters to talk 
about. 

“ Well, it would not be worth while 
calling, in any case,” she said. ‘ We shall 
only be here another week. I suppose 
you will settle finally with Mr. Cameron 
to-day ?” 

“T am sick to death of Cameron and 
the whole subject,” said Sir Everard, im- 
patiently. ‘I have a good mind to throw 
the thing up. He wants a ridiculous 
price for the shooting, while he should be 
glad of anything to have it taken off his 
hands. I don’t believe it is worth half of 
what he asks. My own moor has as much 
game as his, I dare say. Here is the third 
of August, and nothing fixed. That shows 
there is not much demand for his wonder- 
ful place. I will shoot here. I won’t go 
to Scotland this year.” 

“Not go to Scotland!” cried Helena, 
in consternation. ‘Oh, papa, you never 
would disappoint me so. You know there 
is hardly a grouse on the moor this year. 
Unele Carlaurie would have had us if you 
had not had this offer of Mr. Cameron’s,” 

“You can go to Carlaurie, Lena. I 
don’t want you to be disappointed. I 
shall stay here. There are grouse enough 
for one gun.” 

““T couldn’t leave you alone, papa,” she 
protested ; “and I should not enjoy 
Carlaurie without you. But you must 
take Mr. Cameron’s shooting. Why, you 
had promised Lord Monkchester and the 
Petres, and it was all settled.” 

“It was only a conditional engagement. 
Indeed, the Petres asked themselves when 
they heard I was looking after Ronaldsay. 
One gets tired of Scotland, year after year, 
and living in other men’s houses, I like 
my own vine and fig-tree best.” 





“ But you cannot stay here,” Helena put 
in quickly. ‘‘ Your rooms are to be painted 
and papered. The house will be turned up- 
side down. Everything is arranged, and 
cannot be upset so near the time. No; 
we must take Ronaldsay at Mr. Cameron’s 
price. Every one expects to be fleeced in 
the Highlands. I expect my gowns coming 
this very day from Redfern, and here is a 
letter from Agnes Petre telling me what 
she is getting.” 

‘In spite of those important interests at 
stake, I cannot pay a fancy price for a 
moor which has hardly a bird upon it. I 
suppose you can wear the gowns here. 
They are not kilts, that can only be seen 
on a Scotch moor. Or wear them at 
Carlaurie, if they require a Highland back- 
ground to set off their beauties. I feel 
thoroughly disinclined to climb Highland 
precipices and wade through Highland 
swamps this year.” 

Helena looked at her father with alarm. 
Could it be illness that was the real reason 
of this unaccountable and quite unwonted 
assertion of his own will against hers ? 

“You want a change to more bracing 
air,” she said. ‘You said so to Lord 
Monkchester only yesterday.” 

‘It was Monkchester who chiefly set me 
against the whole business. He heard the 
shooting was worth nothing, from a man 
he knows in the same district.” 

“ Then what will he do?” 

‘“*T suppose he will do as Ido: stay at 
home, and shoot what grouse he has of his 
own, until September.” 

This altered the whole case in Helena’s 
eyes, and completely put Beatrix out of 
her mind. She had arranged a succession 
of house-parties—on paper ; she had given 
the housekeeper instructions as to the 
cleaning, painting, and other slight altera- 
tions to be got over during their absence. 
It was tiresome to have to make a new set 
of plans; but she quite agreed now with 
her father that it would be ridiculous to 
pay the high price Mr. Cameron wanted, 
and be disappointed. The harvest promised 
to be late ;.there could not be much part- 
ridge shooting before the middle of 
September, when their first shooting-part 
at the Chase must be arranged for. tt 
should not be a dull month at home; it 
would be interesting to look after the new 
decorations of the house, 

Sir Everard retired to his study to write 
sundry business letters ; one to Mr. Cameron 
amongst the number, declining to take his 
shooting. 
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“ After all,” he said to himself, ‘it 
is not what a man should do, to take 
a Scotch moor instead of doing justice 
to his own property. That is the great 
mistake we all make. We go as far atield 
as steam will take us to seek amusement, 
health, society, even clothes and food, 
while there is everything to be found at 
our door.” 

Here a huge parcel of books arrived 
from London. 

“ Books, of course, we cannot buy in 
villages,” he went on, mentally. 

He was so pleased to see them—all so 
fresh, and clean, and uncut, the very 
smell of them as full of promised delights 
to his scholarly mind as the spring scent 
of the springing grass is to those who love 
the country in summer—that he found it 
impossible to carry on that train of 
moralising ; 80, finding himself in a corner, 
confronted by such forcible evidence of 
his own peccability, he treated his con- 
science as we treat children, and instead 
of attempting to justify himself, he silenced, 
with a short, dogmatic statement, the 
accusing voice that suggested how books 
could at least be ordered, even in small 
neighbouring towns, to the benefit of small 
booksellers. 

That he was not quite satisfied with his 
logic was proved by the pleasure and relief 
he found in the next thought that struck 
him : 
“But the dry tone of society around 
can be immensely benefited by such a 
gracious rain of literature. I must send 
some of these books to Heather Cottage. 
I promised to do so. It is only common 
kindness. She must be very dull; and I 
cannot compel people to call upon her. 
Besides, would not such society as, say 
Mrs. Dudley’s, or those old ladies at the 


White House, be a very doubtful boon / | 
From what I saw of Miss Lyon, and of! kind of fever coming on. 
the books she had about, she must be a! thing that I shall see Mrs. Meynell 


highly cultivated lady.” 
So he sent the books over, and towards 

evening he walked over 

how she liked them. 


It must not be imagined that he found | 
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it quite easy to make a solitary call. 
diplomatic agent, desirous of seeing for 
himself into the policy of a doubtfully- 


friendly Government, could hardly have to | 
plan more elaborately howto achieve his end. | 


Helena wanted to call on Mrs. Meynell, 


an old lady, six miles off, who was very 





himself to find out | 


fond of Sir Everard, and always expected 
to see him with his daughter. Sir Everard 
had made up his mind, as it happened, 
how to dispose of his time that afternoon ; 
and for the first time in his life felt chafed 
and resentful that his daughter should 
assume he could have no arrangements 
which could not easily be set aside at her 
request. He declined; on the plea of an 
engagement, to accompany her; and for 
the sake of independence and discipline, 
did not consider himself obliged to tell her 
what the engagement was, and answered 
her shortly, when, as a matter of course, 
she enquired what it could be that was of 
sufficient importance to stand in the way 
of her wishes ; suggesting that if it were 
something that could not be postponed, 
she would postpone Mrs. Meynell, and go 
with him. 

* You cannot,” he said, “ I am going ”— 
seizing a sudden inspiration—“ to speak to 
Jim Menzies himself, and see what can be 
done about his cottage. Baker tells me he 
must be evicted ; he is a good-for-nothing, 
drunken wretch, not a fit object for 
patience and kindness. I cannot let 
you go there. Give my kindest regards 
to Mrs. Meynell ; ask her to come back 
with you to dine.” 

“T am certain he is ill, or going to be,” 
thought Helena, watching his retreating 
figure. “I never knew him so cross and 
obstinate. I will go to Mrs. Meynell, and 
bring her to dinner ; she will tell me if 
she sees any change in him. It is not 
languor, or weakness, though he feels so 
averse to the fatigue of Highland shooting. 
He looks well, but there is a sort of un- 
natural excitement about him. Yesterday 
he was quite low and depressed ; I trust it 
is only something temporary, that can be 
cured by change of air; but it looks more 
like serious nervous derangement, or some 
It is a good 
one 
first ; I will tell her all I have observed, and 
then she can study him with a fresh eye.” 
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